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ANALYSIS 


Edited by A. E. Duncan-Jones with the cooperation of L. S. 
Stebbing C. A. Mace and G. Ryle 


Vol 5 No 1 (23 of series) OCTOBER 1937 


SOME REMARKS ON ANALYSIS 
By Casimir Lewy 


WISH to make some remarks on Mr. A. E. Duncan-Jones’s 

r called “ Does Philosophy analyse Common Sense ?” 

ag was read before the Joint Session of the Aristotelian 

Society and the Mind Association at Bristol, 1937, and published 
in the 16th Supplementary Volume of the Aristotelian Society. 

1. Mr. Duncan-Jones starts with the remark (which seems to 
me to be of some importance) that “all philosophical analyses 
and all accounts of the process of analysing, have a certain 
general pattern in common ’ (p. 140). 

All analyses attempt “ either to reduce the number of ' objects 
in the mane d or the number of words in our vocabulary ”’. 

I am not at.all clear as to what is meant by this. I am not at 
all clear how a philosopher can by his ji. activities 

“reduce the number of objects in the world”. Whatever does 
this mean ? 

But even if this expression is meaningful and even if it is true 
that in a very special and queer sense a philosopher can “‘ reduce 
the number of objects in the world ”’, I still disagree (and this is 
the point I am anxious to make) with Mr. Duncan-Jones that 
this general pattern is common to a// types of analysis. That 
is to say I do disagree with the view that “ if we clear our minds 
of cant we must admit that one of the effects of analysis is a 
reduction in the number of objects in the world or a reduction in 
our vocabulary ”’. 

I do not deny that some philosophers have attempted to 

“reduce the number of objects in the world” and to discover 
“the simplest elements of the structure of reality” and that 
some philosophers have attem ted “to reduce the number of 
words in our vocabulary”. Nor do I deny that some of them 
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have attempted either to correct or to improve our ordinary 
language, which they thought to be “‘ always more or less vague 
and never quite precise ” and so incapable of conveying impor- 
tant philosophical truths or to construct an ideal language which 
would be logically perfect. 

But I do deny that this general pattern is common to all 
analyses and I| venture to say that “ Philosophical Analysis ” as 

ractised at Cambridge does not “‘ reduce the number of objects 
in the world or the number of words in our vocabulary ”’.* 

And consequently I think that Mr. Duncan-Jones’s paper 
embodies a wrong picture of philosophical analysis. 

2. “It is very natural, and not a mere mistake”, says Mr. 
Duncan-Jones (p. 141), “‘ for someone to say at this point ‘ so 
we find there aren’t really any tables, there are only sense-data ’. 
It is natural, and creditable, to keep on replying ‘there are 
tables and there are sense-data, and to say anything about tables 
is to say something ...’” 

I don’t know whether it is “‘ natural ” to say so or not for it 
largely depends on what is meant by “ natural” here, but 
whether it is “natural” or not it is certainly philosophically 
misleading. For as it has been said® it suggests that sense-data 
are a new and very special kind of objects. So people who are 
talking about sense-data seem to think that they are making 
extremely important statements about the structure of reality. 
They think that the language of sense-data is nearer to reality 
than the language of physical objects, that it pictures reality in a 
way the other doesn’t, and that it names some new and “ simple ” 
elements in reality. And we are often asked such questions as 
“ Are sense-data private or public?” “‘ Are sense-data momen- 
tary or not ” etc, etc. which have a non-verbal air and seem very 
puzzling. 

In other words this way of talking tends to disregard the 
peculiarities of the grammar of the word “ sense-datum ” and 
stresses too much the similarities between the grammar of this 
word and the grammar of “ physical object ”’.4 

3. Mr. Duncan-Jones thinks that it is at least natural to 
suppose that the relation between a philosophical analysis and 
what it analyses is that of “ identity of meaning ”, i.e. if p is a 


1 Cf. Russell’s Introduction to Tractatus and his Our Knowledge of the External World. 
? I am fully aware that I am not doing justice to this point and that this statement of 
mine stands in need of further explanation. This however cannot be done in a very brief 


aper. 
. Cf. J. Wisdom “ Philosophical Perplexity.” Proc. Arist. Soc. 1936-37, and G. A. 
Paul “ Is there a problem about sense-data ” Arist. Soc. Supp. Vol. 1936. 
‘ I think that the problem about sense-data is very relevant to Mr. Duncan-Jones’s paper 
for it seems to me that the conception of philosophical analyses as giving translations from 
one language into another is largely due to certain muddles connected with that problem. 
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common sense proposition and q is its a Py then the meaning 
of g must be identical with the meaning of p. 

But, on the other hand, “ by the process of analysis we always 
produce something with greater sharpness of meaning” (p. 
150); hence he concludes that “the analysis cannot have the 
same meaning as what is analysed ”’. 

So there is pees a weaker relation than “ the identity of 
meaning ”’ which holds between an analysandum and its analysis 
(p. 159). 

I cannot follow this argument. 

Mr. Duncan-Jones seems to think that if in one sense p (an 
analysandum) cannot have the same meaning as g (its analysis) it 
follows that it cannot have the same meaning in any other sense. 

For he does not explain in what sense of “‘ having the same 
meaning ” g is supposed to have the same meaning as p. 

In other words he doesn’t seem to realize that there may be 
many possible ways in which g can be said to have the same 
meaning as p. 

A few words of explanation will make my meaning clear. 

It is plain that in one sense p cannot have the same meaning as 
y- I mean in the sense in which the meaning of a proposition is 
determined by its use. One can say, and I think rightly, that 
the meaning of p is not anything over and above the uses of p, 
nor the meaning of g is anything over and above the uses of g. 
And as it’s clear that any common sense proposition is used 
differently or works differently or plays a different réle in our 
language or is uttered on different occasions from any philoso- 
phical analysis, it follows that in this sense of “‘ having the same 
meaning ”’ g cannot have the same meaning as p. 

So there is at Jeast one sense of “‘ having the same meaning ” 
in which an analysandum cannot have the same meaning as its 
analysis. 

If Mr. Duncan-Jones thinks that the mere fact that ¢ is in a 
sense less vague than p is a sufficient criterion for saying that the 
meaning of ¢ is different from that of p, it shows that there is 
still another sense of ‘‘ having the same meaning ”’ in which the 
meanings of p and g are not identical. But it does ot show that 
there is no other sense of “ identity of meaning ” in which p and 
g may have the same meaning. And it may be the sense that 
the analyst is trying to discover. 

4. “He knew there was a snake there, although there 
wasn’t’, says Mr. Duncan-Jones, (p. 151) would not necessarily 
be contradictory. 

I don’t feel sure as to what the word “ necessarily ” means in 
this context. 
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If all that it means is that we could (if we wanted to) use the 
word “‘ know ” in such a way that it would not be contradictory 
to say ‘‘ He knew there was a snake there although there wasn’t ” 
—lI agree. 

But if Mr. Duncan-Jones means to say (what he seems to 
mean) that “standard usage does not condemn such a way of 
talking ”—I should reply that it does. 

To say “ He knew there was a snake there although there 
wasn’t ’’ is always contradictory if we are to use “‘ know ” as it is 
commonly used. 

That is to say I do hold that this SS is contradictory 
in exactly the same way in which “ His father is not male” or 
“ This is red although it is not coloured ” are contradictory. 

I think that Mr. Duncan-Jones would have to say that “I 
know there is a snake there although there isn’t” is not neces- 
sarily contradictory too. And in this case it is even clearer that 
it is.5 

5. “ The analysis of tables in terms of actual and possible 
sense-data’”’, says Mr. Duncan-Jones (p. 152), “ destroys the 
unity of the physical object”. He gives three replies to this 
objection, two of which don’t seem convincing to him. With 
regard to the remaining one (“ If it is the case that an analysis, 
by destroying the unity of the physical object departs from what 
we mean by words like ‘table’, that may be so because the 
wrong basis of analysis has been chosen, not because this type of 
analysis is incapable of reproducing what we mean ”’) he says 
that it seems correct—unless we are inclined to accept pheno- 
menalism as a correct analysis. 

I don’t know how far this last qualification is important, for 
far from being inclined “to accept phenomenalism ”, I have 
never been able to understand what philosophers who call 
themselves ‘‘ phenomenalists ’’ are saying. 

But I think that there is still another remark to be made in 
reply to this objection. 

What on earth do people mean by saying that “ the analysis 
of tables in terms of actual and possible sense-data destroys the 
unity of the physical object ?” 

What is “ the unity of the physical object ” ? And is it not the 
case that to say that “‘the analysis of tables in terms of actual and 
possible sense-data destroys the unity of the physical object ” is 
to misuse language in the same way in which one is misusing 
language when one says that “ the floor on which we stand is not 


5 It is clearer in the sense that in the case of ““ He knew there was a snake there...” 
there is an inclination to use the word “‘ know ” in such a way that this proposition would 
not necessarily be contradictory. But of course in both cases it’s wrong to do so. 
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solid as it appears to us, because it has been discovered that the 
wood consists of electrons filling space so thinly that it can almost 
be called empty ” ?¢ 


Cambridge 


LEWY’S REMARKS ON ANALYSIS 
By Austin E. Duncan-Jonezs 


N ‘Some remarks on analysis !, Casimir Lewy refers to a 
Fiction of passages in my paper ‘ Does philosophy analyse 
common sense ?”? each of which he criticises in ‘eolation. I 
propose to adopt the same plan; that is, I shall examine Lewy’s 
points against me one by one, only venturing to make a few 
general remarks by way of conclusion. 

In what follows, when the symbols ‘ p’ and ‘ g’ are used in 
conjunction, ‘p’ will usually stand for a proposition to be 
analysed, and ‘ q’ for its supposed analysis. 

Lewy’s §1. Lewy denies my statement that “ all attempted 
analyses . . . have a certain general pattern in common”, 
and he is puzzled by part of my description of this general 
pattern. I refer to a certain type of philosophical view as 
effecting “a reduction in the number of objects in the world ”. 
To find this expression, in its context, obscure, seems to me to 
be a sort of wilful obtuseness. Analytic philosophers who by 
design or accident use what is sometimes called ‘ pseudo-object 
language’ make such statements as the following : ‘ physical 
things are reducible to, or resolve themselves into, classes of 
sense-data ’—for example, Russell writes in ‘ Sense-data and 
physics ’ (Mysticism and Logic, p. 154) “‘ the ‘ thing ’ of common 
sense may in fact be identified with the whole class of its appear- 
ances’ ; or such statements as ‘ mental states are reducible to 
physical states of the subject’s body’. From this way of talking 
it follows that we can divide things into what we might call 
primary and secondary objects, the secondary reducible to the 
primary, and that in a sense the primary objects exist but the 
secondary don’t. Such a procedure can quite naturally be 
described, for purposes of rough and ready summarisation, as 


* This is Wittgenstein’s example of the misuse of language. But it is hardly necessary 
to warn anyone against assuming that it is used in a way he would approve. 


1 This number of Analysis. 

® Arist. Soc. Sup. Vol. 16, 1937, pp. 139-161. does not as a rule pay me the 
compliment of quoting my paper correctly; and he often puts phrases of his own in 
eee eer in a way which might lead an unwary reader to assume that I was 

ir author. 
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* reducing the number of things in the world ’, though in talkin 
to literally minded people it might be advisable to say inst 

‘ showing that the real number of things in the world is smaller 
than the ostensible number’. The objection might possibly be 
made that all such references to ‘the number of things in the 
world’ must be nonsensical, as involving confusion of types : 
but such an objection would ignore the kind of purpose for 
which these expressions are being used. 

Further on, Lewy seems after all to have understood well 
enough the expression to which objection was being made, since 
he admits that some philosophers have in fact tried to reduce the 
number of things in the world. It looks as though his objection 
is after all not to my expression but to the procedure it was 
meant to describe: it mere be obvious that I express no 
judgement as to the value of this procedure. 

Lewy says that my paper embodies a “‘ wrong picture” of 
philosophical analysis. He admits that it is a correct picture of 
analysis as practised by some philosophers—I should say a good 
many : I would instance, more or less at random, Russell in the 
paper to which I have referred and elsewhere, G. E. Moore in 
the analyses discussed, though not actually adopted, in ‘ The 
status of sense-data’ and ‘Some judgements of perception’ 
(Philosophical studies), R. Carnap’s ‘ Konstitutionstheorie ’ in der 
logische Aufbau der Welt, A. J. Ayer, Language, truth and logic 
ch. 7 and elsewhere—an indefinite number of other examples 
might be given. An objector such as Lewy might say at this 
point that the analytic procedures adopted by these philosophers 
are in fact very different. But such objectors should note that I 
am only asserting a common general pattern, and not a precise 
correspondence. Lewy says, however, that this general pattern 
is not exemplified by “ ‘ Philosophical analysis’ as practised at 
Cambridge”. But this reveals nothing unless he tells us what 
activity now goes under the name of ‘ philosophical analysis ’ at 
Cambridge, and which of the very different philosophers to be 
found at Cambridge practises it. 

My paper was not, of course, intended to give a general 
“ picture ” of philosophical analysis except incidentally. I need 
not therefore s much concerned if there are philosophers who 
practise some activity under the name of ‘ philosophical analysis’ 
which does not conform to the pattern I describe, since it should 
be obvious that none of my subsequent discussion will necessarily 
apply to them. 

Lewy’s §2. Lewy quotes a passage in which I contrast two 
different ways of talking about the relation between sense-data 
and physical objects, neither of which I adopt as my own, but 
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both of which I describe as “ natural”. Lewy says, of these 
expressions which I contrast, “it suggests that sense-data are a 
new and very special kind of objects ”, and “ this way of talking 
tends to disregard the peculiarities of the grammar of the word 
‘sense-datum’”. But which of my two alternative and incon- 
sistent ways of talking has these demerits? or do they both, 
though different, manage to err in the same way? And even if 
they do, in what way is this fact relevant, since I do not put 
forward either expression as representing my own views ? 

Lewy is evidently very uncomfortable about the word ‘ sense- 
datum ’, and refers in this section to a number of current puzzles 
and confusions about sense-data. But none of these arises out 
of my paper in any way, and I can’t feel myself to be responsible 
for Lewy’s discomfort. If Lewy thinks I ought never to have 
used the word at all, he must put the blame on the other philoso- 
phers who have used it before me. 

Lewy’s §3. Lewy says I think it “ natural to suppose ”’ that 
the relation between p and gq is identity of meaning. It is not 
so much that I think it natural as that I think this has very 
commonly been assumed. One of the chief points of my paper 
is to cast doubt on the assumption. 

Lewy’s subsequent remarks seem to me to rest on treating the 
word ‘ meaning ’ in a very rigid and scholastic way. Lewy says 
I “seem to think that if in one sense p cannot have the same 
meaning as ¢ it follows that it cannot have the same meaning in 
any other sense ’’, on the ground that I do not “ explain in what 
sense of ‘ having the same meaning’ g is supposed to have the 
same meaning asp”. The conclusion he draws does not seem 
to follow from this premiss, which is itself false. As a matter of 
fact I do give (p. 149 op. cit.) a partial explanation of what I 
mean by * meaning’, though it is admittedly not intended to 
apply to the whole of my paper or give the key to my general use 
of the word. But this is by the way. For I can not see, either 
in the partial absence from my paper of an explanation of the 
meaning of ‘ meaning’, or in any other aspect of my paper, a 
shred of evidence for the statement that I think that if in one 
sense p cannot have the same meaning as g it cannot in any 
sense. Nor can I see why he says that I fail to “ realise that 
there may be many possible ways in which g can be said to have 
the same meaning as p”’. Most philosophers have long been 
aware, and I certainly have, that the word ‘ meaning’ is, to say 
the least, not self-explanatory. Thus, though there are probably 
many mistakes in my paper, I do not believe that failure to realise 
this fact can be responsible for them. But Lewy’s attitude to 
meaning seems to me scholastic in so far as he seems to assume 
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that if the meaning of ‘ meaning’ as commonly used is, as I 
should wish to say, fluid or variable, it must therefore be possible 
to distinguish a number of different and precisely definable 
senses of it. I believe that this is a mistake, and that this 
supposition has often been transferred, by a false analogy, from 
a class of words which can be simply defined and on the whole 
are of no special interest to philosophers, to a class of words, such 
as ‘ meaning ’, which are of special interest to philosophers but 
cannot without qualification be given sets of alternative defini- 
tions in the way I have described. As an example of the first 
class, I would instance such a word as ‘ guide ’, which may mean 
either a book or a person, or various other things ; the senses of 
this word are all, I think, related, but in the main they present no 
problems. And I believe that, as a matter of fact, with care, 
considerable clarification of meanings can be carried out without 
any system of definitions of ‘ meaning’ being presupposed. But 
I cannot do justice here to either of these points. 

Lewy would perhaps have liked me to explain what all the 
meanings of ‘ meaning ’ are before venturing to use the word at 
all, I regret that I was not in a position to do so, but would point 
out that it was not what I set out to do. 

Lewy points out for us one sense of ‘ meaning ’, against which 
I might well use his own favourite weapon of incomprehension, 
namely “the sense in which the meaning of a proposition is 
determined by its use ’’—“‘ the meaning of p ”’, he adds, “‘ is not 
anything over and above the uses of p”. This phraseology 
sounds like an attempt to be realistic, empirical, non-fictitious, 
and soon. Yet what on earth is meant by “ the uses of p” ? 
This phrase would often be used as equivalent to ‘ the senses of 
p —that is, the different senses, or in other words the different 
meanings. Again, does this phrase mean ‘all the different ways 
in which p ever has been used, or might be used, by anybody at 
all’? or, as we might gather from what Lewy says in the same 
paragraph, ‘ the different occasions on which p has been used ’ ? 
or ‘ the uses which p ought to have ’, that is its standard uses ? 
Again, since p is supposed to be a proposition, not a single word, 
there is always the possibility that p is being used for the first 
time, which might raise puzzles as to whether p had any uses at 
all, or any except this single use. Thus Lewy’s use of the word 
‘uses ’ seems to me no less puzzling, but more pretentious, than 
my use of the word ‘meaning’. I don’t say that Lewy’s 
expression is any more puzzling either, or that he necessarily 
ought not to have used it—on this point I shall say a little more 
in my closing remarks. 

Lewy tells us that “in shis sense g cannot have the same 
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meaning as p ”’, because “‘ any common sense proposition is used 
differently or works different or plays a different role in our 
language or is uttered on different occasions from any philoso- 
phical analysis”. I am tempted to reply that clearly in one 
sense p always is used differently, works differently, plays a 
different role from g ; but clearly in another sense, given that ¢ 
is a correct analysis of p, p and g are used in the same way, work 
in the same way, play the same role. Thus this ‘ operational ” 
language seems no more self-explanatory than the commoner 
expressions in terms of ‘ meaning’. The statement that p and 
qg are uttered on different occasions calls for more remark. (1) 
So far as I can see, it is a toss-up whether p and g are both 
uttered on any given occasion. But if ¢ is an alleged analysis of 
p, there is at least some chance that p and g will at any rate once 
or twice have been uttered on the same occasion, by philosophers 
trying to analyse p. (2) Where p and g are any other pair of 
propositions, whether or not they have the same meaning in any 
sense, it seems likely that the occasions on which only one of the 
pair is used will considerably outnumber those on which both 
are used. If p and g have in some sense got the same meaning, 
this outnumbering, apart from a few special cases such as that of 
learning a foreign language, is likely to be even greater: for 
people usually try to avoid redundancy. More might be said, 
but it is perhaps sufficient to comment that being used on the 
same or different occasions seems a shaky foundation for a 
definition of any sense of ‘ p has the same meaning as g’, when 
p and ¢ are propositions. The case would of course be a little 
different if p and g were single words or stereotyped phrases. 
Lewy’s §4. Lewy doesn’t like my irreverent handling of the 
word ‘know’. I asserted (p. 151 op. cit.) that ““‘ he knew 
there was a snake there, although there wasn’t’ would not 
necessarily be contradictory”. Lewy doesn’t know what I 
meant by “ necessarily”. I meant, of course, that the expres- 
sion in question would not be contradictory in every sense 
allowed by standard usage, though it might be in some sense ;. 
or, as Lewy says, quoting my words, that “‘ standard usage does 
not condemn ”’ the sentence about the snake. Lewy denies this, 
and holds that according to standard usage the snake sentence 
must always be contradictory, like ‘ his father is not male’. (In 
passing, the example is unfortunate. I doubt whether the 
common definition ‘ male parent’ corresponds exactly to the 
standard usage of ‘father’. If there were a hermaphrodite 
with perfectly formed organs of both sexes, the said hermaphro-. 
dite might become a non-maternal parent. The said her- 
maphrodite would then almost certainly be described in standard. 
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as a father, probably not as male without qualification. 
Thus ‘ all fathers are male ’ may well be an empirical generalisa- 
tion, perhaps with exceptions, and not a tautology.) Lewy adds 
that the contradictoriness of “I know there is a snake there 
although there isn’t ” is even clearer. 

In order to deal with this point as briefly as possible, let me 
say at once that so far as I can see Lewy is assuming the well 
known view that ‘A knows p’ entails ‘p is true’. I admit at 
once that, so far as I can tell, and as I have thought for some 
time, ‘ know ’ does seem to be sometimes so used that ‘ A knows 
p’ entails ‘p is true’; and that if ‘A knows p’ entails ‘ p is 
1s true ’ it follows that both the snake sentences are contradictory. 
But in my paper I had the temerity to adopt the view that this is 
not the only way ‘ know’ can be used. I have, in point of fact, 
heard ‘knows’ used as more or less equivalent to ‘is very 
strongly convinced ’ or ‘ feels certain’. Possibly this use of the 
word is not stable and widespread enough to deserve the descrip- 
tion ‘standard usage’. But I am, of course, not so much 
concerned to establish the permissibility of this particular use of 
‘know’, as to insinuate that there is perhaps not a clear cut 
division between ‘ A knows p’ as used so as to entail ‘ p is true’ 
and ‘A knows p’ as used in other ways. This is a point to 
which I cannot do justice here. 

But so far from increasing clarity by changing ‘ he’ to ‘I’ in 
the snake sentence, Lewy adds confusion. For on the assump- 
tion that knowledge of p does entail truth of p the ‘ he ’ sentence 
and the ‘I’ sentence are both contradictory, and equally clearly 
so. But the ‘I’ sentence would just as much be contradictory 
if knowledge of p did not entail truth of p, or if we were to put 
‘think’ for ‘know’, whereas the ‘ he’ sentence would not be 
—unless Lewy thinks that ‘ A thinks p ’ also entails ‘ p is true’. 
Thus Lewy tries to strengthen the case for the already obvious 
contradiction of asserting not-p along with an assertion which 
entails p, by confusing it with the quite different form of con- 
tradiction resulting from simultaneously asserting not-p and 
asserting one’s own belief in p. 

Is there not something strangely scholastic in Lewy’s insis- 
tence that knowledge of p must entail truth of p ? The possibility 
of a contrary usage is clearly seen in the prevalence of such an 
expression as ‘ know for certain’. (It is interesting to compare 
F, P. Ramsey’s remarks on the possibility of knowledge being 
doubtful, Foundations of mathematics, ‘ Last papers’ D.) But 
Lewy, who stresses the multiplicity of meaning of the word 
* meaning ’, in his wish to give a peculiar primacy to one sense 
of the word ‘ know’ seems to me to come near the superstition 
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that every word must have a certain ‘ real’ or ‘ essential ’ mean- 
ing. He even writes in a footnote that “ there is an inclination 
‘to use the word ‘know’ ” in such a way that “the knew there was 
a snake there, although there wasn’t” “ would not necessarily 
be contradictory”. But it is “ wrong” to yield to this inclina- 
tion. I cannot follow Lewy into this sphere of linguistic ethics, 
since it seems to me that inclinations to use words in particular 
ways must be one of the chief determinants of the meanings which 
in standard usage words actually have. 

Lewy’s §5. I discuss (p. 152 op. cit.) the objection which 
might be made to a certain type of analytic view, that it “‘ destroys 
the unity of the physical object”. Lewy implies that this 
objection is meaningless, resting on a misuse of words to which 
he finds a parallel in a quotation from Wittgenstein. The 
quotation from Wittgenstein is interesting, and though probably 
not precisely FI shows that Lewy has understood my point 
much better than he pretends—otherwise how did he hit on this 
parallel? But it ought to be obvious from my paper that I was 
not unaware that it was possible to dismiss “ the unity of the 

hysical object ” as unmeaning. Such a rebuttal of the objection 
Sante discussing, the raising of ‘ syntactical ’ considerations, and 
the assignment of the objection to ‘ pseudo-object ’ language, are 
so familiar that I thought it unnecessary to mention them. If 
I had regarded this dismissal as conclusive, I should probabl 
not have thought the objection worth raising at all. But a felt 
difficulty can not be dissipated by the statement that the expres- 
sion of itis unmeaning. That the difficulty about “ the unity of 
the physical object ” 1s sometimes very strongly felt is probably 
familiar to most people who have taught philosophy. I know 
that cures for this feeling are alleged to exist, but they have not 
yet been proved effective in all cases. 

Throughout his discussion of my paper, Lewy seems to me to 
suffer from the prepossession that the word ‘ understand ’ should 
never be used in the absence of complete clarity. I think this 
must be why he has (§5) “‘ never been able to understand what 
ene ger who call themselves ‘ phenomenalists ’ are saying ”’. 

ut this lack of understanding on his part can be of no interest 
to anyone but himself unless A tells us just how he finds what 
they say puzzling. Lewy also seems to be continually hampered 
in his understanding of my paper by not having grasped the 
method of approach. The paper did not consist of a set of theses 
to be proved : on the contrary, nearly every statement in it was 
tentative and subject to qualification, and perhaps designed to 
throw into relief some antithesis which was also put forward as 


plausible. The paper was thus peculiarly ill-suited to the mode 
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of criticism which consists of examining a small number of 
quoted statements in isolation. 
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FURTHER REPLY TO MR. MACIVER? 
By Marcaret MacDonatp 


R. MACIVER and I seem to be at cross purposes main 
over the use of ‘type’ and ‘token’ in connection wi 
words. He says that to say that “ A and B are tokens of the 
same type” is equivalent to saying “‘ A and B have the same 
meaning ” (p. 82). Now the type token distinction was intro- 
duced to mark the difference between the sense in which there 
are, say, 100 ‘ands’ in this paper which add 100 words to my 
MS. and the sense in which ‘ the word “‘ and ”’’ has been written 
100 times in this MS. In the first sense the ‘ ands’ are token- 
words and in the second ‘and’ is a type-word. But although 
both token words and type words are ordinarily called words, 
the sense in which meaning applies to each is quite different. 
To use Prof. Moore’s distinction* meaning is attached to tokens 
by a particular person at a particular time ; what has meaning is 
a type, not a token. Meaning may be attached to one token of a 
type which does not have a meaning. The cross on Ali Baba’s 
door meant, e.g. that Ali Baba was to be killed,? but tokens of 
the cross type did not mean this for anyone else or for the Forty 
Thieves at any other time. But when we say that, e.g. ‘ quickly ’ 
and ‘ rapidly’ Aave the same meaning we do ot mean that to 
these particular tokens which I have just written the same 
meaning has been attached by me now and for no other person 
or time. We mean that people who use the English language 
are in the habit of attaching the same meaning to tokens like 
these or related to them in some other way. But this is just to 
say that it is the sype-words ‘ quickly’ and ‘rapidly’ which 
‘have the same meaning’. In this sense of word and meaning 
it would not be sensible to say that ‘ cat’ has the same meaning 
as ‘cat’ where these are token-words. We should say ‘ The 
word “cat”? means so and so’. It is significant that Mr. 
1* Rejoinder to Miss MacDonald ’, Analysis 4. 6, August 1937. 


2 In lectures. 
3 I don’t know whether it did this, but it does not matter for my purpose. 
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Maclver himself says that ‘ A and B have the same meaning’ 
(p. 82) and not ‘ A and A have the same meaning ’, though since 
he is speaking of the sense in which two tokens are of the same 
type there seems no reason why he should not have said this, 
except that no-one would ever say it. If he then maintains that 
‘ A and A are tokens of the same type only if the same meaning 
is attached by someone to each of them then he must deny that 
the cross on Ali Baba’s door is of the same type as the one which 
I make now or as any which have been made before or since. 
For the meaning attached to the particular token on Ali Baba’s 
door need never have been attached to any other token what- 
ever‘, 

Mr. Maclver began by setting out to discuss what is meant 
by saying that two tokens are ‘ of the same type’ or that two 
words (token sense) are the same word (type sense)”’.® He 
ended his first paper by saying that * quickly ’ and ‘ rapidly ’ as 
well as ‘the’ and ‘the’ are ‘ of the same types from which it 
follows according to his original statement that they are ‘ the 
same word’. He now wishes to say that ‘quickly’ and 
‘rapidly ’ are ‘ of the same type’ but are zor ‘ the same word ”¢ 
while ‘theism ’ and ‘theism’ are neither of the same type nor 
are the same word since different meanings are attached to them. 
So that the original distinction for which the words type and 
token were introduced seems to have disappeared. But Mr. 
Maclver goes on to say (p. 87) that two token-words e.g. two 
examples of ‘ runcible ’ or ‘ theism ’ are ‘ the same word ’ if th 
are of the same form or are the same syllable or set of syllables. 
Presumably, this applies also to ‘ quickly ’ and ‘ rapidly’. Then 
it appears that Mr. Maclver is simply re-expressing the distinc- 
tion in terms of ‘syllable’ or ‘set of syllables’ and their meanings 
instead of in terms of words and their meanings. So that 
“* Quickly’ and ‘rapidly’ are tokens of the same type” = 
Quickly’ and ‘rapidly’ are token sets of syllables whose types 
have the same meaning ” while “ ‘ theism’ and ‘ theism’ are of 
different types” = “‘ ‘theism’ and ‘theism’ are token sets of 
syllables whose type has two different meanings.” But I do not 
see why Mr. Maclver thinks that this is some improvement on 
the former expression that “‘‘ Quickly’ and ‘rapidly’ are tokens of 
type-words hich have the same meaning ” and that “ ‘theism’ 
and ‘theism’ are token words of a type word which has two 


4 If it be objected that this discussion is about words and a cross is not a word, the point 
will remain the same if a token nonsense word is used or a token ordinary word to which 
other than its ordinary meaning is attached for this purpose. 

5 Cf. ‘ Type, Token and Meaning’, A. M. Maclver, Analysis 4. 4, April 1937, p. 60. I 
have added the words in brackets to emphasise the point. 

* Analysis 4.6, Aug. 1937; p- 83. 
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different pening ”, There is no reason why he should not use 
his own terminology or why he should not call the meaning of a 
word its ‘ semantic value ’ and call a type-word a token in another 
sense, viz. a token of a semantic type, i.e. another sense of ‘ type ’. 
But if he supposes that when he says that ‘ A and B are es oe 
of the same type’ = ‘A and B have the same meaning’ he is using 
type and token in the sense in which ‘ A and A are also tokens of 
the same type’ he does lay himself open to the charge that he 
confuses a type word with its meaning. Since he began by 
accepting the ordinary distinction between type and token words 
it is not irrelevant to point out that as an analysis or revision of 
that distinction his view leads to the conclusion that type-words 
are the meanings of token words which is senseless. 

I am not sure what Mr. Maclver understands by an ostensive 
definition. It is true that in defining the word ‘ red’ e.g. the 
words ‘ This is called red’ may accompany the pointing to a 
sample or series of colour samples but it is also true that * This 
colour is called “ red ”’ without such pointing is not a definin 
phrase. ‘Red’ = ‘ This is called red’ would be an awe | 
definition. Moreover, it would surely be possible to define or 
give the use of the word ‘ red’ by displaying a suitable selection 
of samples without using the phrase ‘ This colour is called red * 
though in practice we usually use both. I do not understand 
the phrase ‘ostensive definientia’ or the things pointed to by 
ostensive definitions (p. 81). If definientia is the plural of 
definiens and ostensive definitions are as much combinations of 
words as verbal definitions then I should have thought that their 
‘ defining phrases ’ were such as ‘ This colour is called “‘ red”’ 
which by itself defines nothing. Can she things pointed to be the 
things defined by ostensive definitions ? But this must be wrong 
for what is defined is, e.g. the word ‘red’. I meant by an 
ostensive definition simply giving the meaning of a word by the 
use of sensible samples which are symbols of a different sort 
from words and I cannot see that this is not an ordinary philo- 
sophic use of the phrase. 

I agree with Mr. Maclver of course that words can be dis- 
tinguished in a language not written down but as the discussion 
has been chiefly concerned with the use of words in English it 
seemed convenient to add the criterion of conventional associa- 
tion between marks and sounds according to which ‘ the same 
word ’ may be both written and spoken. I mean by conven- 
tional association an arbitrary connection between marks and 
noises which the users of a language either agree to use by a 
common decision or agree in ‘using. We agree that the mark 
‘cat’ represents the spoken sound or syllable cat ; the Chinese 
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may have another convention. It is precisely the same sort of 
connection as that between a musical score and musical sounds. 
Does Mr. Maclver wish to say that the marks in the score can 
represent the sounds played by the orchestra only if both ‘ mean 
the same’? We might say, pointing to a written mark in the 
score “ This is the note I sang ”’ or even “ This is the same note 
as the one I sang ” but “ This means the same as the note I sang ” 
would be absurd, surely ? 

I think, however, that Mr. Maclver is right in saying that 
over and above the type-token distinction there are other ambigu- 
ities—though this is not, perhaps, the best word—in the ordinary 
usage of the phrase ‘ the same word’ (p. 82) and indeed in the 
use of ‘ word ’ generally. I agree that there are uses’ of ‘ word ’ 
for which we consider predominantly other criteria than those of 
the type-token distinction, e.g. those of root and meaning, as 
Mr. Maclver’s examples show. Where I think he is wrong is 
in supposing that therefore the type-token distinction itself as 
ordinarily applied does (or must) involve reference to meaning. 
But there may be, and usually is, a whole range of criteria for the 
use of any word with many combinations of which it may be 
correctly used. Most combinations we apply unhesitatingly to 
the vast majority of cases but somewhere they always break down 
or conflict and we are puzzled. Such border-line cases account 
for riddles and paradoxes as well as most metaphysical problems. 
We may wonder whether it is correct to call a bat a bird or a 
mammal since it has some of the characteristics which we use as 
criteria for both while to an eagle or a lion we should apply the 
separate combinations of criteria immediately. But from 
difficulties with border-line cases nothing follows about the 
correctness of usage in non-border-line cases. 

Thus there is a sense in which it is a correct answer to ‘ How 
many times does the word ‘ theism’ appear in this book ?’ to 
count the tokens like ‘ theism’ and give their number. In shis 
sense to say there are two words ‘ theism ’ in this book is to say 
there are two token words. And in this sense too, as Mr. Mac- 
Iver admits, it is also correct to say that ‘ the word ‘ theism ’ has 
two different meanings ’ or ‘ The word chortle invented by Lewis 
Carroll now means a peculiar kind of laugh’ or ‘ The word 
“gas” is now used in one of the senses in which Priestley used 
the word “‘air”’’, not that the sy//able ‘ gas’ has come to be so 
used. On the other hand, I admit, that we should ordinarily 
say that ‘theism’ derived from thea is a different word from 
‘theism ’ derived from theos. So there is both one word theism 


7 I do not think this is the best word for this sort of distinction but I cannot think of a 
better. ‘ Word ” does not have different uses as ‘ bank ’ e.g. has different uses. 
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and two words theism both of which may have tokens. What a 
puzzle | We are then tempted to say that there is a defect in the 
type-token distinction as ordinarily understood. Mr. Maclver 
e.g. says® ‘ It will not do’ to regard physical similarity and the 
conventional association of sounds mo marks as the only relation 
between tokens of the same type. The type-token distinction 
must be revised so as to include meaning and cover these cases. 
But, as I have tried to show, this merely results either in expres- 
sing the same distinction in different terms or in generating a 
fresh set of difficult cases like that of the relation between 
* quickly’ and ‘rapidly’ as tokens of the same type. The 
suggestion is that there is something wrong about saying ‘ The 
word theism appears twenty times in this book’ if we can also 
say that there are two words theism each, say, appearing ten times. 
But this is not so, if ‘ word’ is being used slightly differently in 
each of these contexts. That it is being so used is shown by the 
fact that if I am asked how many times the word theism = ‘ belief 
in God ’ appears in this book I shall doh count tokens and con- 
sider meaning. The question instructs me particularly to 
remember the second criterion without absolutely excluding the 
first. But if 1 am asked how many times the word theism appears 
I am not directed to consider meaning at all but only to count 
the relevant tokens. Similarly with nonsense words. In a 
sense they are words and in a sense they are not, we say. Some 
of the criteria apply to them and some do not and that is perhaps 
all that one can say. ‘The solution of the puzzle is to see that 
we just do use the word ‘ word’ in these different ways and to 
describe and give examples of the circumstances in which ‘ word ’ 
is correctly used. If two ordinary usages appear to conflict it is 
futile to deny the correctness of either, for both will continue 
to be ordinarily used if found convenient, or to try to reduce one 
usage to another or both to a third with the help of a new termin- 
ology which merely repeats the old distinction in a new form. 
To describe the use of the word is to show that there is no 
problem about such a conflict. 


Cambridge 
September 1937 
8 Analysis 4. 4, April 1937, p. 60. 
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